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but their character depended on their environment ; the spirit of
the nations was the product of climate, geography and history.
All these views had their merits, but none of them encouraged
active patriotism and national sentiment. Neither Hobbes5 nor
Locke's idea of a State had any bearing on nationality. Neither
the policeman nor the insurance company formed a personality
whom one could love, of whom one could be proud and for whom
one could be expected to sacrifice everything. Montesquieu,
indeed, had made ample allowance for national diversities, but he
looked upon them mainly as a sociologist, trying to eiplain their
causes without taking sides, and his theory implied no justification
of national sentiment ; it rather encouraged cosmopolitanism.

Rousseau's whole being thirsted for love and enthusiasm, he
hated the calculations of cold reason and revolted against the
heartless superficiality and tyranny of society. The fashionable
philosophers of his time distrusted and ridiculed enthusiasm and
exalted reason, they believed that the progress of civilization would
render mankind wise and happy. Now Rousseau flung in their
face that the cult of reason and the development of civilization
were a curse for humanity. Nature had made man good, peace-
able, equal, free and happy, but society and civilization had made
him bad, egotistic, vainglorious, unequal, unfree and unhappy.
The main causes of the deep corruption of man were social
inequality, especially the introduction of private property, and
intellectualism. The development of class divisions between rich
and poor, rulers and ruled, educated and uneducated, and the
rise of government, ranks, war, agriculture, industries and trade,
science, philosophy, arts, luxuries, town life had destroyed the
original innocence of natural life and has made man increasingly
unhappy and perverse. Only the savages, the peasants, the
children still showed something of the original goodness of man.1

So far Rousseau's emotional individualism would seem to lead
to anarchy ; but he suddenly turns round and proclaims that
only the merging of all private individuality in the collective*
organism of a national State can save man. Plutarch had kindled
in him the enthusiasm for the heroic patriotism of the ancient
world which he saw in a romantic light. The citizens, he de-
mands, must completely subordinate their private interests to the
common weal. In doing so they, nevertheless, are free because
they obey a law which they themselves have made, which repre-

1 FaguetremarksthatRousseauiinconsciously adopted the biblical story of Aden's
falL Man, lured on by a demon with the promise that knowledge would make nun
like God, loses the innocence and happiness of life in paradise,